Married students may soon live on campus 



by scott merrifleld 

Laurentian may have married 

student housing accommodations 

(or 125 couples by the end of 

this year. 
The Laurentian project has been 

named one of the province's top 
three priorities by the Ontario 
Committe on Student Affairs* The 
CUA is responsible for alloca- 
tion or Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation funds for 
sell post-secondary education 
student housing projects in the 



province. 

The exact amount of CMHC funds 
available from the federal go- 
vernment for the coming year 
will not be made known until 
mid-February, It is expected 
however, that the funds should 
be sufficient to cover the cost 
of the project, presently at 1,5 
million dollars. 

According to John Cousins, stu- 
dent chairman of the users' 
committee charged withplannlng 
the residence, construction could 
begin May 1 and be completed by 



Christmas, 

Laurentlan now has 289 married 
students enrolled In full-time 
courses. The University student 
Housing office this year recei- 
ved 40 applications from marri- 
ed students seeking accomoda- 
tions, which it was able to find 
for only 24 of these couples. 

The residence is to include 
125 units which will be rented 
to students at a maximum of 
$1.40 a month. The design of 
the building will Incorporate 
"low-rise" and "row housing" 



concepts, perhaps taking the 
form of town-houses. Eich unit 
is to have a bedroom, living- 
room, kitchen (with fridge A 
stove) and study area; with se- 
veral units sharing access to 
recreation rooms and laundry 

facilities. 

The site for the project will 
be on the south shore of Nepali- 
win Lake with access off Loaches 
Rd. and a footpath to the uni- 
versity maklnR It about a fif- 
teen minute's walk from the 
main campers. 



Tenants will be restricted to 
married students without child- 
ren in order to avoid the ex- 
tra expenses that would be en- 
tailed for playgrounds, a day- 
nursery and school bus service. 

Plans for the building are over- 
seen by a Users' Committee 
made up of married students 
John and Lynn Cousins, Karen 
Dinner, Ted Bridge and Lana 
Vick; together with Bob Tekauc 
of the university planning de- 
partment. 
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Cloutier makes proposals to CUA 



by gerry pawson 

"Personally, I would favour a 

system whereby all students wo- 
uld be classified as honours stu- 
dents but required to graduate 
with a general degree at the 
end of their of third year If 
not then considered eligible 
for promotion into the fourth 
year of the honours program." 
RJ.A. Cloutier, Acting Presi- 
dent of Laurentian University 
made this comment in his ope- 
ning statement to the Commi- 



ttee on University affairs on De- 
cember 14, 1370. 

This solution is put forth as 
a plan to cut the expenditures on 
honours courses with few people 
in theni and to sdive part of 
the problem of offering para- 
llel courses in French and En- 
glish. 

The original report to the Com- 
mittee was 185 pages long, but 
after a special Senate meeting, 
the document was pruned of all 
written material, shortening It 



Open house planned 



by dalton mather 

LaureuHaVs tenth birthday *JK 

bs celebrated by a gala open- 
house on Sunday the fourteenth 
of February. 

Spurred by student strength and 
Initiative of sometwenty-sixcam- 
pus and council will unite to pre- 
sent the curricular and non-cur- 
ricular life at Laurentlan. Mini- 
lectures, club displays and shops, 
creative arts, in fact every as- 
pect of life on campus will be 
open for public Inspection. Class- 
rooms, laboratories, experiment 



rooms, research rooms, and resi- 
dences vJU also be open. 

The theme of the open-house is 
to show that student life is not 
completely academic* Mis concep- 
tions of student life abound in the 
mind of the public and even in 
the minds of some students. This 
event will t>e a rare chance for 
the students to destroy these mis- 
conceptions and to create a sense 
of community. 

Additional supgestions that may 
be included should Im? given to 
Gilbert Dumas student affairs co- 
odinator, or members of the co- 
ordinating committee. 



Pub night now regular 



by noel beach 



if 



Pub Night" will be a regular 
feature In the lower cafeteria star- 
ting the twenty-first of January, 
it was announced at the Food 
Services Committee meeting of 
January 7. 

The purpose of the night Is to 

give Lauientian students some 
sort or on campus recreation. 

The nights, to be hold every Thurs- 
day from 5 pm until midnight will 
feature beer, hard liquor, and 

snacks. 
Should any profits be realized 

from this venture, they will be 
channeled into a new development 
fond. The fund, started for the 
purpose of renovation of the lower 
cafeteria is expected to not enough 
to completely transform the ca- 
feteria Into ah old English style 
pub which could possibly hold a 
permanent license from the On- 
tario Liquor Control Board. 
Since the proposed campus cen- 



tre would seem to be a dream 
at the present time It Is hoped 
that the new facility will ho en- 
Joyed by all sections of the uni- 
versity community, including stu- 
dents, faculty, administration and 
support staff according to Versa 
Foods manager Don Heaphy. 
A university official said that If 
a good amount of money is rea- 
lized from the nights, the univer- 
sity would no doubt aid In the fi- 
nancing of the cafeteria renova- 
tion. 

A committee to be chaired by 
Noel Beach will study the feasa- 
bllity of building a permanent 
pub-snackbar setup in the present 
lower cafeteria. The committee 
will poll the various sections of 
the university community to find 
out what is envisioned as a pub. 

The committee hopes to find out 
what sort of style the pub should 
be and also what sort of refre- 
shments should be served. 



to CO pages of tables. The Se- 
nate made these cuts because it 
was felt that because of the "spe- 
cial situation" at Laurentian, 
the University could not be ex- 
pected to make the pdsitlon sta- 
tements or policy statements 
which were required by the very 
specific acenda for the meeting. 
Other comments by Cloutier 
concerned themultl-denominatl- 
onal nature of Laurentian Uni- 
versity. He made the point that, 
because of the type of partner- 



ship entered into by the cons- 
tituent colleges, he could not see 
any reason why the University 
as a whole could not recieve 
the entire student grant for those 
Religious Studies and Philosophy 
courses taught by the colleges. 
As It Is now, the University re- 
ceives aliout 507c of these grants, 
and the courses carry credit 
toward a dogToe from Lauren- 
tian University. 
Cloutier also mentioned that 
a strong committee of doctors 



from the Northern region is 
being formed to lobby for a 
medical school on the Lauren- 
tian campus. The doctors ami 
hospital boards feel that becau- 
se of a mushrooming population 
and demand, an adequate level 
of services cannot be maintained 
unless an instruction facility uti- 
lizing the local facilities is es- 
tablished. There will be a pro- 
jected 1,000 beds In Sudlnjry by 
1972, with over 150 doctors of 

teaching calibre. 




Lambda republishes I 



i 



by gord fraser 

...And on the third week Lambda 
rose again from the dead! 

Six Lambda veterans and fifteen 
new troops met Wednesday, Jan. 
6, to decide on the future of Lamb- 
da. As a result the paper Is 
functioning again. The same type 
of articles favoured by the pre- 
vious editorial staff will be pu- 
blished until the staff gets settled 
again and new columns can bo ad- 
ded In interests appealing to a 
larger portion of Laurentian stu- 
dents* 



Cathy Wigle as editor and Noel 

as ass. editor will continue as 
the guiding lights of Lambda, 
Gerry Pawson News editor, Peter 
Moore, and Shadow, Photo, edi- 
tors, and Ken Peake as Business 
Manager all hold the same posi- 
tions they held before the unti- 
mely death of the paper. These 
people form the backbone of the 
staff. They are now to be capa- 
bly (Cort willing) assisted by a 
staff split almost equally between 
writing and layout. As, well, there 
are a few hard-pressed photogra- 



phers. 

The fact that this paper is now 
In print again does not take the 
burden from you, the individual 
student. Your suggestions and par- 
ticularly your ability and eager- 
ness to help us follow them up 
is still needed badly. The Lambda 
office is L-222. Kindly show up 
and demonstrate all your varied 
and exceptional abilities that mo- 
desty prevents you from menti- 
oning* Lambda will give you am- 
ple oppurtunlty to put these abi- 
lities to good use. 
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ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
1971 STUDENT FLIGHT PROGRAM 

44 St. George Sf reef 
. Toronto S, Ontario 
Telephone 921-2611 



STUDENT FLIGHTS: 


■ 


TORONTO/LONDON Return 




Fl.No. 




428 April 28 return 


Sept. 4 


502 May 2 


June 29 


505C May 5 


Septl 


505B . May 5 


Sept * 


5 11C May 11 


Sept. 2 


511B May 11 


July 24 


512 May 12 


Aug. 31 


513 May 13 


Aug.25 


514 .May 14 


Aug. 16 


5I8C May 18 


June 17 


516B May 18 


Sept. 2 


523 May 23 


Aug. 30 


525 B May 25 


July 26 


525C May 25 


Aug. 27 


527 May 27 


Sept. 5 


528C May 28 


Aug. 18 


601 ■ junel 

— » m 


Aug. 25 


G02B .- June 2 


Aug. 27 


602C June 2 


Aug. 25" 


609 June 9 


Sept. 7 


612 "- June 12 


Sept. 4 


619 - ■ June 19 


, Aug. 17 


621 June 21 


' Aug. 27 


626 June 26 


Aug. 28 


104 July 4 


Sept.2 


709 July 9 


Aug. 19 


728 July 28 


Sept, 9 


804 Aug. 4 


Sept. 2 



$213.00 
$196.00 
$207.00 
$213.00 
$207.00 
$213.00 
$213.00 
4213.00 

■$213,00 

$187.00 

$213.00 

$213.00 

$213.00 

$207.00 

$207.00 

$207.00 

$207.00 

'$213.00 

$207.00 

$213.00 

$231.00 

$231.00 

$231.00 

$231.00 
$227.00 
$231.00 
$231.00 
$207.00 



TORONTO/RIO DE JANEIRO/TORONTO 
531V May 31 " Aug..! $346.00 

WINDS OR/ LONDON/ WW DSOR 
523A May 23 " Aug. 26 $229.00 

OTTAWA/LONDON/OTTAWA 
528A May 28 " Aug 23 $203.00 

TORONTO/ROME - LONDON/TORONTO 

531A May 31 " June 28 $222.00 

TORONTO/AMSTERDAM/TORONTO 
706 July 6 " Aug. 30 $240.00 

HA LI FAX/ LONDON/HA LI FAX 

519/ 

519 May 19 " Aug. 30 $190.00 

TORONTO/C U BA/TORONTO 
801 Aug 1 " Sept. 1 $140.00 



At .time of printing, we are In discussion with the Cuban 

. authorities concerning a land program Including one week 

. touring and three weeks working the sugar fields In CUBA. 



■ * 



ONE WAY FLIGHTS: TORONTO/LONDON 



510 


May 10 


£29 


May 29 


606 


June 6 


706 


July 6 


901 


Sept. 1 


908 


Sept 8 


909 


Sept 9 



$101.00 

$104.00 

$104.00 

$121.00 

$104.00 

$101.00 

$104.00 



918 
922 

1002 
1004 
1006 
1009 
1016 



Sept. 18 
Sept. 22 

Oct 2 

Oct 4 

Oct 6 

Oct 9 
Oct 16 



$104.00 

$101,00 

$104.00 

$104.00 

$101,00 

$104.00 

$104.00 



WARNING RE: STUDENT FLIGHTS 

According to government and airline (IATA) regulations 
only the University or the Association of Student Coun- 
cils, (A.O.S.C.) can legally advertise chartered nights on 
campus* 

* 

Any other organisation to advertise charters on campus 
are breaking Canadian government regulations. This Ad- 
vertising would Invite Immediate cancellations of any flights 
listed for departure. 



■* *. 
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JttWtllers Limited 

-SUDBURY'S LARGEST CAMERA CENTER 

62 Cedar St 



674-1971 
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- Badminton League n at Laurentian (Women) - 
* Hockey Tournament at Barry Downe Arena 

- Baha'i Meeting room L-207 

- Hockey Tournament Dance "Bnitus" $1.25 'Great Hall 



Saturday January 23 10:00 a.ro. - 



e ^ 



Broomball (Women) outdoor rink 
Hockey Tournament Sudbury Arena 
Badminton League at Laurentlan (Women) 
Basketball Trent at Laurentian (Hen* 
- Hockey Tournament Dance "Brutus" $L25 Great Hall 



Sunday January 24 



Monday January 25 



Tuesday January 26 



Wednesday January 2? 



Thursday January 28 



- Hockey Tournament Banquet (Intra-Mural) 
- Hockey Trent at Laurentian 

/■*'.■ 

- Closing date for Winter Carnival Entries 



r 

- Table Tennis (mixed Men 4 Women) entries close 

- Biology Society Film "Oil Spill Research" (Shell Oil) 
Science I room 421, 

12:30 - Wednesday free films, geology department, "The Krakatoa 
Volcano in Indonesia" ; "Elements facing elements"; The 
Lake Erie report". 

5:30 - Circle K Meeting in L-a2 
*- French CIn$ Club 

'- Broomball (Men ft Women) entries close 

- Table Tennis Tournament 



g i Mtmtiiitii tit iiHtitii rutini iiimisif mi »i« iitiitiiiiiiiii itiitiiunu iimunii imm mm mif iiutintiit iimm n iiimtini m tmtitm itn t»at luiiaiiirtm iiTi-iitiitiint imitrittiimitiTri | 

| " Hard facts: - Lambda staff have to run around the halls and read | 

g the posters on the wall to get information to publish simple Info | 

I on what's happening around the university. Why should the unl- g 

I verslty community be void of a weekly calender? Send info to = 

I "Do it," Lambda, Room L-222. . , " ' - I 
.fttmiiimiirmiifijimjiiriiitiiJHiirifiM 

CI ASP realizes profit on indirect 



champagne raffle *«•**««» 



Champagne was being sold (In- 
directly of course) on Laurentian 
campus last week. For the cost 
of 25 cents one had 2 chances on 
a 104 ounce bottle and a 54 ounce 
bottle of the bubbly stuff. The 
Coordination of Inter-American 
Student Programmes arranged 
this affair In order to raise mo- 
ney to send students to Mexico 
this summer, not as Pekce Corps 
workers but. as part of a cultu- 
ral programme In keeping with 



week by the Great Hail and in picture taken with a baby bonnet 

the evenings at the various re- and bottle and posted for the 

sidsnees.. The winner of the gi- voting of the cutest baby. If these 

gantic bottle (which did not last adventures don't appeal to your 

too long) was Carroll Owens, whi- intellectual' mind,- how about .a 

le Peter Moore's, luck held out donation anyway? These students 

for the smaller bottle. could sure use the money to help 

Other fund-raising events to be them have a real summer of learn- 

held N by the CIASP group In the ing and friendship living with peo- 

near future include inexpensive pie of another culture. Perhaps you 

hair trims by female barberesses too need a bit of nonsense in your 

and a baby picture contest. Ra- apathetic existence at Laurentian^ 
ther than pay a barber to massa- 



the apparent drinking spirit of ,cre y wr he * d » wh ? n ot get your 
Laurentian University, CtASP ma- tresses trimmed by a pretty girl 
dea sizeable proflt from thisven- tor a nominal charge?'- And for 
ture. Tickets wore oo sale all J ** 25 cents you can have your 



Residence fees to be ipped 



for next two years byroesanalve5 

Living In residence will cost fact proposals have been made 









Laarentian students more over 
the next two years. At a meet- 
ing of the Fees Committee, Mr. 
H. Lemire, outlined theprojected 
increases over the next two 
years. The cost of a single room 
will move from $520* to $600 - 
an $80 increase, while a double 
unit will cost $550 - compared 
with the present. $485, 

These price Increases are part- 
ly due to a higher maintenance 
budget, which jwas caused- by 
higher wage settlements for the 
maintenance Staff. Apart from 
this most residences are opera- 
ting at a substantial deficit Ac- 
cording to figures quoted at the 
meeting, U. of S/s annual de- 
ficit is- around $30,000, U.C;*s 
$24,000 and Huntington's $15,000. 
Although these price increases 
will not cover. tHe deficits, they 
will help tq ; narrow- the gap 
between costs and revenues; / v' ; 

No Increases were 'forseen in 

the price of; meal ' tickets, in 
» *■'■'.■ .' ■ • „ - 



.1' 



f- 



by the Food Committee to re- 
duce these prices - at. least 
in the instance of the 2nd term. 
Many students have complained 
■ that It is unfair that * a meal 
ticket should cost $180 per term.., 
when the second terra is shorter" 
than the first These reductions 
will be discussed at. the next 
Food Committee meeting. " , , ■ . 
Lambda's math witard having 

been at work, what thesetner ea- 
ses mean is that for the next 

2 yrs, weekly room and .board- 
will cost, a student living in a ■ 
double room $30. instead of the \ 

" $27.50 he/she -paid -this yearf ,, 

" while a single room' will move.' 
to $38,125 from this ■'year's 
$30,625. In spite of. these,; in-.; 
creases, figures released at the" 

* meeting' indicate that Lauren-} 

dan's fees are still 'the -lowest - h 

• of .all universities tin k Ontario; 

' 'Prices range from $1,123 at Mc- 
Master University to $l^)60"at 

it .LaarehUan.(single robin). 1 : •[• 0' > 



UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 



* 4 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE SUMMER 

SCHOOL • 

A programme in communication 

for those whose native tongue Is 

not English. 

+ » 

4 week programme - July /2 •• 

July 30, 1971 

6* week programme. - July 2 - 

August 13, 1971 , 

ORAL . FRENCH, SUMMER'SCHO- 

OL*-. SAINT PIERRE 
Improve your. spoken French. and 
enjoy a holiday in > native Fre- 
nch setting.*. .' r ;■■■ 
\ * ' . . - ' ■ ■ ■ "> ■ • . 

Beginners, Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced: Levels; * v. ■*??-?•'■; 
4 weeks -f "July 5. -July;.30,.:l97i 

or: August; 2 - 'August 127,- 19.71 

For information write: ;;. ;*:?., :.\ / 
; Wvi^OT\>bf;UnIversity:,Exterision 
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Unsafe vehicle 



Bus Company fined in court 



by noel beach 



broken, the only-entrance and exit 
door was jammed open and the 
only emergency exit was Jammed 
shut, the Are extinguisher was 
found to be empty and the steer- 



UofS attempts to 
recoup operating loses 



The bus company servicing the slty run, was fined $20. on each 
university was convicted In pro- of three counts for driving a bus 
rindal court of permitting a bus with detects. The bus had Jnope- 
to be driven in a dangerous con** ratlve horn, hand-brake and spe- 
ditlon recently, Laurentian Tran~ edometer. 

sit,' which Is In no way connected According to police evidence not tog wheel and column were found 
with the University, was fined ear* m ^ were t * 5ese defects found, to have four or Ave inches, of 
Her last year for overloading a ta * In artlMon the windows were Play. In addition the rear tire on 
bus on its Copper Cliff nm.* (Ur *y» the noor was H tt * r *l ***** one M * was found , to ** nearly 

Thomas Carter, president" of Lo- W* er mA the bus was In a ge- bald, with several cuts in the' 
cal Lines, operators of Lauren- ^nUly filthy condition. tread* 

Han Transit, was convicted on the S*** 1 * 1 m °re serious defects staff-Sergeant Frank Singer of 
unsafe vehicle charge and was or- were ^° found & cc ° rfl J n g to the the police said that a private d- 
dered to pay $50 by Judge Joseph ^vestlgating officer^ Constable Uzen would have a difficult time 
Evans, Jerr y Blount of the Stirtburyro1t r charging the company but if the fc 

Driver of the bus, Murray Robin- ? e * ThB rlght . outsld ? mWi center number was taJcen, and a call was 
son, usual driver on the Unlver- lDsIde "«*«* mirrors were, pul , n to the police department, 

an officer would be sent out to 
investigate, and charges would be 
laid if warranted. 

According to Singer, the compa- 
ny was only charged withthethree 
offences because there is only a 
small amount of space on the 
tickets. However the Staff-Ser- 
geant described the bus as a 

•"rattle-trap"* 
In answer to a question about 
the speedometer he emphasized 
that one was necessary on a ve- 
hicle transporting the public, bat 
not on a private vehicle. Where- 
as PCV vehicles ( bupes and 
taxis) need the speed Indicator 
it Is also advisable for private 
vehicles as the speed limit must 

be adhered to. 
For those Interested there are 

two acts under which the buses 
operate. The Highway traffic act 
applys to all vehicles and the 
PCV (Public Commercial Vehicle) 
act applies to buses, taxis, and 
trucks. The various city of Sud- 
bury by-laws must also be obeyed. 
Singer has Instituted a safety 
checking system and buses will 



by jack robertson 

4 

In a recent edition of Sudbury 
Life, a very Interesting art!-, 
cie appeared. There was a lar- 
ge centerfold spread featuring 
a raffle, called a Pee Wee Draw, 
to raise funds for the mainte- 
nance of the University of Sud- 
bury. Under the terms of this 
contest, five thousand tickets 
are to be sold at one hundred 
dollars (100.00) each. The prizes 
are 130 cars (minimum value 
$2000,00 each) to be raffled off 
at the rate of five per week over 
a period of twenty-six weeks, 
starting In July of this year. 

The purpose Is to 

help the University of Sudbury 
come out of the red, a financial 
state in which It has been for 
a fair length of 'time. During 
the past two years, according 
to Laurentian business manager 
H.'Lemire, U. of S, has lost 
approximately $100,000.00 each 
year. Thus, the reason for the 
holding of this draw is quite 
evident. Despite this fact, some 
Important questions remain to 
be answered. 

Why is the cost of the tickets so 
high? It has been stated that by 
selling them at the aforementi- 
oned price, and thus, by having 
to sell.; a smaller number, the 
individual's chances of winning 



are greatly Increased. Thlsrea- 

• soning is mathematically logical, 
but it does not take Into" ac- 
count other important factors. 
How many people will be able 
to buy. tickets at such a>rice? 
No doubt, there are many peo- 
ple who. can afford it, but most 
of these probably can afford 
to buy anew car without it sett- 
ing them back too much finan- 
cially. What about those who 
really have a great need for a 
car7 It is very doubtful that 
they could even think about pur- 
chasing raffle tickets at such a 
high price, in this concern, it 

, is not unlikely that the University 
of Sudbury will encounter pro- 
blems In selling all five thou- 
•siand. Should tills happen, what 
could be an enormous monetary 
asset could also become an im- 
mense financial liability. It will __ _ 

be no mean feat if the U. of ^ p«iSicdly taspeeted, 
S. finds five thousand people who 
will risk the possibility of dona- 
ting a hundred dollars each to 
an institution (the Roman Catho- 
He Church) which is already 
overflowing In wealth, a large 

« part of it coerced from millions 

, of fearful, brainwashed people. 
Why should Laurentian Univer- 
sity's Catholic residence, of all 
residences have any scarcity of 
funds when It is an appendage of 
one of- the world's richest fi- 
nancial institutions? 




foto moore 



Mr. Peter Petkas, known as one of Ralph Nader's 
"Raiders*' storm trooped his way Into the silent se- 
pulchre upon the hill but did nothing to budge the well 
established apathy during Commerce Day. 



Sudbury joins pollution index network 



by anne Ann 

Sudbury's Pollution Index was 
hooked up last Friday by George 
A. Kerr, Provincial Minister of 



Profs cut in Quebec 



University President could be student 




MONTREAL (CUPI) - Loss of 
revenue* from government grants 
and reduced enrolments on some 
campuses will mean about 135 
university teachers will be out of. 
a Job in Montreal next year. 

I/Universit e de Montreal has 
already said that 28 faculty will 
be fired at the end of the cur- 
rent academic year, and this, 
together with a curtailment in 
services and a cutback In non- 
teaching staff, will save the cam- 
pus coffers about $1 million 

McGUI University has already 
initiated a plan to save money and 
about 90 teachers will probably 
learn in the next couple of weeks 
that they will not be at McGill 
next year. 



Loyola will probably lay off 
17 faculty this year. Last year, 
30 Loyola faculty were fired 
causing trouble for the adminis- 
tration from angry faculty and 
students. 

It is not yet known If l'Univer- 
slte du Quebec at Montreal will 
be dismissing teachers. 

U de M vice rector Paul La- 
coste, whose campus Is facing a 
substantial deficit for the third 
straight year, says there Is no 
hope the situation will greatly Im- 
prove. His campus has been cen- 
sured by the Canadian Associa- 
tion or University Teachers for 
unfair dismissal policies last 
year. 



Energies. 

The Pollution Index will mea- 
sure the amount of pollution In 
the air. The measurement Is 
based en a ratio of sulphur 

dtxoide and hazes, a co-effi- 
cient of fine particles suspended 
In the air. A measurement of 
less than 30 Is considered sa- 
tisfactory. If It Is over 50 and 
likely to remain that for G hours. 
The government may step In and 
force industry to cut back on 
production. 

The Pollution Index is located 
at the top of Ash Street on the 
north side of the city. Manypeo- 
pie feel that the Pollution index 
would give a more accurate rea- 
ding If there were different in- 
dexes located In different areas 
throughout the city. The people 
at the Air Management Bureau 
recognize the limitations of the 
Index. However it Is the first 
step towards controlling the a- 
mount of air pollution in Sudbury. 

Sudbury, Toronto and Hamilton 
are hooked together withSudbury 
having the cleanest airduringthe 
first week of measurement. 
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Counselling services on the move 



wer are not the result of theac- 
UviUes of the local chapter of the 
FLQ bombing squad but merely 
the new doors for the Student 
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Claude Brtcourt, a third yearpsy- ; 
chology/sodolpgy student announ- 
ced this week that he would be 
■^l u * presenting his candidacy for the 
~ position of president of Lauren - 
.tian University. L - 
.In an interview with . Lambda, 
the" -student candidate declared: 
' "I wished to. show 'the student 

body that. grey , hair, and an ; .e*v 
'. 'elusive golf club membership sho- 
uld not ^prerequisites for ; .such 
'" ■ •' & posltibri; Retired professors and 
cold-hearted " businessmen : have. 

■ ■- *.r * ' 
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made, .sufficiently obvious their 
^considerations for students'and 

* their: ideas* 'Give them an inch 
and "they'll take a.mlle.Vsome 

will undoubtedly say. But tell me, 
who.*: stands to lose the race? 
The administrator or the student? 
The candidate's curriculum vitae. 
; and the names of three references, 
: Geoffrey Lloyd, Barbara Lloyd and. 
David Dixon, "student members'of 
Senat and the Board of Gover- 
nors were sent to professor D*G. 
Wallace,, secretary . : ,of the Presi- 
dential Search Committee* 



by martl bowers 

The holes in the waits of the 
second floor of the Library To- 

Exploration Club plans 
a winter safari 



by steve kelly 



Finding outdoor activities in 
non-competitive sports is the 
,new alm^of the re-grouping ot 
the Exploration Club .after a 
near-death start this year. For 
the ; heartier outdoor people on 
campus the. thrills of going. to- . 
baggannlng, snow shoeing, ski- 
ing, winter ^camping, Ice.Qshing, ' 



and other outdoor activities sho- 
uld be available. The '70 Lau- 
rentlana Year Book shows two 
pages of colour photos ot pre- 
vious activities. Not to be sur- 
passed this year the club an- 
nounces WINTER SAFARIS 
for January 29, 30, & 31 on" 
Manitoulin Island* If you miss- ' 
ed the meeting, phone 673-7746 
for details. By the way, don't 
let "winter camping 1 * throw you, 
two cabins are available for 
those needing warm beds. 



Counclllng Services. They; are 
moving from L-219 to rooms L- 
224 and L-225. . ■ ■ 

According to Jack Dardlck; Di- 
rector of the Councilling Services 
the reason for the move Is more 
appropriate office space, meaning 
that the new rooms will be sound 
proofed and will therefore offer 
more privacy. They will be re- 
furnished with couches, coffee ta- 
bles, carpets, and drapes giving 
a more relaxed and casual at- 
mosphere. 

In addition, appointments will no 
longer be necessary so there will 
be no need to go through the se- # 
cretary "guards . 
Dardlck,. said that the new lo- 
cation should be "more visually 
and physically accessible" as it 
won't be hidden down at the end 
of a hall. The move Is expected 
to be completed within the week..., $ 
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Ay Gerry Pawson 



+■ In these days or .women's lib and the fight against absolute dicta* 
from the fashion world, It is interesting to come across items 

- which make one wonder whether the women' really are getting 
anywhere. I am referring in particular to a memoradum recently 
circulated to All the clerical staff of the university be E. Martin. 
I don't know who Mr. Miss, or Mrs. Martin Is, but Iliave a sneak- 
ing suspicion that this Is the nickname given to our new compu- 
ter/ The memo .concerns pantsuits and observes that although the 
official policy of the University business office has been In effect 
for little more than a week (as of Jan. 14), Mr. Lemire, the Busi- 
ness Officer! already has found "some clerical personnel who 
are not wearing the appropriate PANTSUIT THAT HAS BEEN 

•APPROVED BY THE CLERICAL ASSOCIATION AND THE DI- 
RECTORS OP PERSONNEL". The capitals are E. Martin's not 
mine. • . 

What is the appropriate pantsult, you ask? This all -important 
question is answered by a reprint from the magazine "Secretary' 
which accompanies the memo. It seems, according to the re- 
print, which is a mythical memo to alt women employees con- 
cerning the "propriety of pants In the office," that "appropri- 
ate pantsuits are those with Jackets, long vests, or tunic tops 
in matching or coordinated colours. Any Jacket top must cover 
the hips, falling at least to the level of the wrist. Pants are dressy 

- and/or tailored and generally have tall, loosely fitted trousers." 

It further exhorts: "A pantsult Is not a sweater and slacks, 
a shell or blouse with slacks, or any top with jeans." 

It reads like an absolute command from some fashion house or, 
worse yet, like rules handed down by secondary school prin- 
cipals in the not too distant past. 

Now, l am not suggestions that our clerical personnel should 
come in looking like the morning after the night before, but on 
the other hand, I can see no reason why they shouldn't if they hap- 
pen to want too. If a clerical worker is good at her Job, it doesn't 
make any difference how she is dressed. 

Moreover, E. Martin's memo concludes with; "Be in style, 
look your best and display good manners. Your employer and 
your co- workers will appreciate you more." 

I imagine that many of the clerical staff look their best when 

clad In Jeans and a sweater, and probably feel more comforta- 
ble in them. On the other hand, many undoubtedly do not. How- 
ever, these days, when being 'in style* includes wearing the long- 
est maxl or the shortest mini, and whatever falls between, why 
should it matter at all what a woman wears to the office.? 
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NONGUH:THE LAVELL CASE; 

Its Implications and Progress 
Next Week;For Love or Money,Part One 





"Daughter,pIease.....I'm not telling you not to 
marry for love,but In these hard tlmes,it 1$ 
more profitable to marry among your own.....," 




in future issue's:Three views- -Red,WhitOj Brown; 

:an analysis of three positions on the future of ' 
the Indians of Canada, 
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Staff meeting Thursday 2:30, 



9:30 a.nu Elevator up to the tenth floor where else if it's Friday 
the 6th of January? Mouth open and back down to first. No way was 
anyone going to get me into that line at' that unearthly hour, espe- 
cially when I'd been trying to beat the crowd, 

1:30 p.m.: Repeat performance, only this time a bit better, or to 
be more accurate, worse. No way was I lining up to pay goodole 
L.U.... they'd have to come an get me. Oh well, I'd return at 
4.56 p.m...that'd teach 'em. 

(line by this time was" twisted and weaving in the corridor, and 
looking somewhat serpent-llke..in fact," very serpent-like, all cram- 
ped and tired and in some parts ready to strike out and snap at 
anyone who even looked as If they were about to join the line at 
some middle bend. . - ■ ■> 

3 p.m.: Old faithful joins the line. ' / . . . 
3,30 p.m.: leaning against wall, blank stare oajace. 
3.45 p.m.: Progress. Blank stare out a window. t 

4 p.m.: Sound asleep on wall. * ■ * v 
4.15 p.ra.: Pearly gates In sight - to be honest the door was brown, 
but the waits were pearly. Not that the -tenth floor is all that close 
to heaven. Ask some of the people on the eleventh floor how close 
they are... -v ' ■' 

To be further honest, all that blank * staring was slightly .fruitful. 
Gives an idea.... . ^- s /*" **-.'•■ .-:;/' v,- 
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Monday Jan, 4 : Cheques for students from A- to F will be ready. 

m . ^^ 

i '..-.■ . . ■ . — 

, ■■-.»■■■ "' ■ " 

Tuesday Jta. 5r Students from G to L will kindly come to the Stu- 
dent Awards Office, pick up their cheques, pay their fees.' 
Wed. Jan. 6: ditto for students from M to S. ' - 

'* " l * ' -."■.". ;'■■■'.. •.;.-'" 

Thurs. Jan. 7: ditto for students from T to 7* 

Friday' Jan. 8th: a few stragglers to the tenth floor. ActnaUr they 
aren't stragglers, but generous, people who N kindly allow'therest 
of the entire university * from Monday morning to -get tlielr; fees 
straightened out. Will get our reward.. .pearly gates and Jail in 
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ten minutes... .1972? 
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omen may serve * variety of function* in 

American society; but a function of all women 

serve is that of a domestic market. 
And they serve it faithfully, almost eagerly, it would 

seem. 

American women, perhaps more than any other 
women in the world, must fulfill their role as heavy 
consumer. If they don't, their' .whole identity - an 
identity treated primarily by business and advertising will 
be shattered. 

When a womin reads in her favorite Woman's 
magazine that "Unfortunately, the trickiest deodorant 
problem a girl has isn't under her pretty little arms/ 9 she 
starts to worryv Is my vaginal area ("the most girl part of 
you," the ad gurgles) giving off offensive odors? she 
wonders. 

"Could you be the last woman to be using just ONE 
deodorant?" an ad for another vaginal deodorant queries. 

She may not smell all that bad, but just to make 
sure, she picks up a container of FDS (Feminine 
deodorant spray) and Alberto-Culver Co. scores another 
point, 

Alberto-Culver and other companies in the woman* 
market understand the American woman.. They know 
she's insecure, often unhappy with the narrow perimeters 
of her life, desperate in her efforts to catch and/or keep a 

man. 

So the company anticipates a female insecurity that 
can be turned into a need, and creates a product to fulfill 
that newly-discovered need. If the product is successful, 
the company's- profits increase* If not, there's always 
another -t need. n 

Basically, there are two problems with corporate 
America's approach to women - which can apply to its 
approach to all people. 

First, business can hold no real concern for women 
as human' beings. It must objectify all women as a 
"market" in order to increase growth and profits. Business 
Is concerned only with the ways in which it can get 
women to buy. Whether the products" sold are of any real 
use, or meet real needs, is unimportant 

Second, American business creates excessive waste 
of resources, particularly through products made for 
women. People do not need 50 different kinds of soap to 
choose among, or 100 different types of lipstick. But 
American companies continue to produce dozens of 
variations on the same useless themes, anff thus divert 
energy, resources and money from more productive 

human goals. 

In 1968, for instance, $3.1 billion was spent on 
television advertising, twice the amount spent on the 
poverty program in the same year. 

Advertising is the mouthpiece for the companies 
that create products for the woman market. 

On a very basic level, the advertising and editorial 
.content of women's magazines like McCalTs, Seventeen, 
Cosmopolitan and Mademoiselle are insults to women as 
human beings. So are the women's sections in newspapers 
and daytime TV. 

Let's look at some of these insults and the ways in 
which they are used to keep women in their place as a 
domestic market. 

Teenage girls are a market in training. "■ > " 

The people who run Seventeen magazine, the slick, 
top-selling teenage publication, understand the 
importance of the youth market. 

An ad in the New York Times, June 18, 1969, 

reads: . 

"The Seven teen award to American industry for its 
investment in the country's young women under 20." 

"Once again advertisers have demonstrated their 

realization that youth sets the pace. 

And once, again Seventeen, their magazine, has 
broken all publishing records for a single issue. 
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This August is anew high, carrying 357 advertising 
pages, 24S in 4/coIour ... Seventeen is the biggest 
circulation magazine in Jhe young women's field — for 1 6 
consecutive years, it has carried more advertising than any 
other woman's monthly magazine. 

That's the strength of Seventeen." 

The "strength of Seventeen" is not that it informs 
or educates young women, but that it sells advertisers' 
products. 

The ad congratulates American industry for 
"investing" in these young Women, much as if industry 
were investing in some kind of new .jrotomobiie or 
hairsptay." 

The focus of the advertising and editorial In 
Seventeen is fashion - clothes and cosmetics. 

The projected image is -young, super-slim, tall, 
carefully made-up to look ."natural", tastefully (and not 
inexpensively) dressed and (despite an occasional 
anglo-looking black model) white. The impossible 

teenager. 

And the youth market booms. 

If the advertisers play it right, a girl will no more 
abandon her Revlon blusher or her clairol "Born Blonde" 
than she would abandon her fondest dreams. 

As the young female consumer grows so does her 
spending power. Industry summons its resources to meet 

her new "needs." 

Whether she's going to college or working tn an 

office, she is told that she must maintain, even amplify 

the image created for her as a teenager. 

Her ." magazines are Glamour, Mademoiselle, 
Cosmopolitan, especially if she's white and middle-class. 

Clamour calls her "the breakaway a girl," 
independent, energetic, strongwilled and, of course, chic. 
The breakaway girl is an important market, Clamour tells 

advertisers. _ . . *. 

In fact, she has broken away from nothing. She may 

■not rush out of high school directly Into marriage, but she 

still fits herself Into whatever image industry creates for 

her in a given year. •* , 

A fashion article in the June issue of Mademoiselle 
begins: "During the big jump from High School grad to 
free-wheeling college frosh, the look changes. Adapts, 
chamcleonlike, to the college spirit. Not only clothes'- 

hair and faces too" 

Mademoiselle tells her she's 4 'freewheeling," so she 
can flatter herself that she's independent while being told 
what she must wear to college* 

With Glamour find Mademoiselle hitting the college 
market, Cosmopolitan, perhaps the closest thing to the 
girl's version of Playboy, confronts the working girl. 

The magazine's editorial policies and advertisers use 
the Image of the sexually-liberated young woman to sell 

products. . 

American women arc far from sexually, liberated, a 
fact that publications like Cosmopolitan effectively 
betray. For instance, the lead article in the July 
Cosmopolitan is "39 Men Yell a Nice Girl like You What 
Turns Them On." Another article discusses the best 
tactics to use in seducing married men. The, magazine 
never talks about genuine love among human beings. 

' Sex is just another sales gimmick. The "breakaway 
girl"' provides an excellent market, but she herself is a 
product, packaged and sold with the help of Industry and 
■dvcrtising, to the man of her choice. 

Marriages mean/good buainess. Every new household 
is a new consumption unit, TV Guide indicates In a New 
York Times ad, Nov. 6, 1968. 

"Nothing makes markets like maniage. There's 
setting up the house, and future business in raising a 
family. All together it's big business, appliances and house 
furnishing to bigger cars." 

As a middle-class housewife, a woman is a ready 
market not only for the beauty products she. has grown 
accustomed to wanting, but for myriad household soaps, 
cleansers and appliances. 

Her new image is that pretty, efficient homemaker, 
lovingly choosing her family s bathroom tissue and toilet 

bowl cleanser. 

Why is it never said that the really crucial function, 
the really important role that women serve as housewives 
is to buy more things for the home?" writes Betty 
Friedan in The Feminine Mystique. 

"In all the tatk of femininity and woman's role one 
forgets that the real business of America is business. 
Somehow, somewhere, someone must have figured out 
that women will buy more things if they are kept in the 



under-used, nameks»-yearning,^cncrgy-eo-get-fi«tof **tat» 

of being housewives." 

Since as a homemaker the American housewife an 
have no control over thr world outside her home, die fa 
effectively cut off from the rest of society, particularly by 

the media.. 

Her world is the home. Her magazines — like 
McCalTs, Ladies Home Journal, Woman's Day, Redbook, 
and Good Housekeeping - talk almost exclusively about 
children, beauty, food and housekeeping. 

The July issue of McCalTs, for instance, includes 
articles on California and New Orleans patios: Beauty: 
The Sun Catchers, Menues for the Family Reunion, The 
Church Social and Supper at the Sea; A New Life, a New 
Love; Audrey Hepburn at 40; The Case Against Little 
League Mothers and the Faith of Mamie Eisenhower, 

Only one article ~ The Revolt of the Young Priests 
- breaks through the perimeters of the woman's world. 

Television is much the same, with daytime TV - 
prime viewing time for housewives — taken up with inane 
quiz shows and soap operas. 

In 1967, for instance, during the Fulbright hearings 
on the Vietnam war, CBS made a rather major decision 
about housewives. 

"Fred Friendly, who was working with the News 
Division at CBS at the time, quit over the decision," 
writes Alice Embree, in an article for a yet unpublished 
book on women. "CBS broadcast an I Love Lucy reran 
instead of the Senate hearings- not because the rerun was 
part of television folklore, but because the commercials 
surrounding it involved money. 

"Friendly reports in his book, Due to Circumstances 
Beyond Our Control, that one of the unpublished reasons 
for the CBS decision was the fact that housewives, not 
'opinion leaders,' were tuned in at the hour, and 
housewives weren't interested in Vietnam-" 

The daily work of the American housewife is 
generally boring and repetitive - and certainly doesn't 
require much thought. Business is aware of this. But 
rather than trying to alleviate her work so she is free to do 
other things, corporations In the woman market bind her 
even more by creating new household problems and then 
new products to "solve" those problems. 

As a motivational research expert put it: 

"In a free enterprise economy, we have to develop a 

need for new products. 

"And to do that we have to liberate women to 
desire, new products. We help them rediscover that 
homenuking is more creative than to compete with men. 
This can be manipulated. We sell them what they ought to 
want, speed up the unconscious, move it along." 

Although most advertising is aimed at the white, 
mlddlMo-upper-middlc income American, industry will 
sell to anyone, rich or poor, black or white, as long as she 
pays the price. ' 

So we have scenes like the one we observed on a 
New York subway: a poor Puerto Rican woman, with 
children squirming around her, reading the latest issue of 
Vogue magazine." 

We have worked with young girls from poor 
families, often of racial or ethnic minorities, who read 
Cosmopolitan and Glamour. They learn that the way a 
woman makes it is by looking like the models in the ads. 
And they spend large parts of their salaries on clothes, 
cosmetics (which they apply too generously) and 
synthetic-hair pieces that fool no one. 

Or if a woman simply can't afford all the regalia of 
success - the beauty products, the clothes, the household 
appliances - she may see herself as a failure as a woman, 
as inferior to the glamorous magazine creatures who swish 
around in long scarves, go on high protein diets or 
decorate their- living rooms in Italian provincial. 

• American industry doesn't even pretend to meet the 
needs of these American women. Beauty and feminine 
success is a white thing, a thing that requires money. 

An excerpt from Forbes Magazine, April 15, 1968, 
puts the whole crass process on the line: One Harvard 
grad recalls his on-campus interview with a P& G (Proctor 
and Gamble) recruiter several years back. *we sell 
products that aren't much different from anyone else's', 
the recruiter told hlm.**We sell them because someone will 
buy them, not because they are socially good. If we could 
put shit in a.box and the customer would buy It, we'd sell 

U.» ; 
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"In America. • joWiig ^om«'. fc«yl»g hafctti 
'■;."■ and personality develop side-hy-slde i V . What • 
':L afae wears and what she pnta on her face become 
as important to her as what she studies in school 
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While you and I have lips and voices 
which are for kissing and to sing with 
with who cares if some oneeyed 
son of a bitch invents an instrument 

to measure Spring with? 



Teach 



by Percy Smith, Adapted from the aprll bulletin of the Canadian association of university teachers. 



ABOUT A DECADE AGO an academic joke 
was in circulation lhat went as follows: Two 
rabbis stood on the fringe of the crowd that 
listened to the Sermon on the Mount. As it 
ended, one turned to the other and said. "A wonderful 
teacher. But has he published anything?" 

There were of course many such gags, more or less 
rueful acknowledgements of the accepted slogan of the 
time: ••Publish or perish/' I am not fond of slogans, and 
.and I particularly dislike that one. It Is no denigration 
of scholarship to say that universities have for too long 
been giving unthinking heed lo Ihc "publish or perish" 

perversion. 

As one notes what is going on In them in 1969 and reads 
what has been written about them in the past two or 
three years, by the Muscatine Committee at Berk the 
Macphcrson Committee at Toronto, the Prices 
and Incomes Board of the United Kingdom, and a hun- 
dred intermediary observers, one message comes 
through more clearly than any other. Although I mis* 
trust .slogans. I propose summing up that message in 
lour words that may constitute a sufficiently succinct 
rejoinder to "Publish or perish": "Teach-or get lost." 

Let mc moke three qualifications. First, although I 
have no doubt about the applicability of this new motto 
lo the sciences, what I am going to say is concerned 
mainly with the humanities, 

I shall not try to define that word. I have been told by 
one in authority that the Science Council of Canada under- 
stands ihe word "science" to mean "sclcntia". If that 
evidence or an official revival of Interest in the classics 
could possibly be taken to mean a swing away from the 
fashionable compartmentalization of knowledge, I 
should have been glad to hear it; it meant no such thing. 

Second, I shall be talking mainly about Canadian uni- 
versities, because they are the only ones that I am rea- 
sonably familiar with. I do not admit that they are shod- 
dy replicas of the universities of the United States, 
though it is often difficult to persuade either Canadians 
or Americans of this. 

Finally. I have not been in a classroom, and scarcely 
in a library, for five years, and what I have to say is 
based on discussion, observation, and debate over uni- 
versity problems in that period, with faculty, students, 
and administrators on almost every campus In Canada. 



My thesis Is that the essential functions of universities 
include an element that tends to be forgotten or ignored, 
though It is supremely important if universities arc to be 
places of education rather than training-schools; that 
the relation of the humanities to that clement is one of 
.special responsibility; that teaching is the principal 
means of their discharging that responsibility; and that 
teaching implies a wider range of concern than is com- 
monly recognized. 

It U almost forty years since Ortega y Gassct wrote, in 

The Mission of tit* University: 

Of what does this higher instruction consist which is 
offered in tha univarsity to tha vast fagion of youth? it 

consists of two things: 

(A) Tha teaching of tha taamad professions. 

(B) Scientific research and tha preparation of future 
investigators. 

He went on to comment, a little later: 

Compared with tha medieval university, the contemp- 
orary university has developed the mere seed of profes- 
sional instruction into an enormous activity; it has 
added the function of research; and it has abandoned al- 
most entirety tha teaching or transmission of culture. 

It is evident that the change has been pernicious. 

Ortega was not. then, describing what he wanted to 
see, but what he did see; and he sounded a call for 
change, which was soon lost In the din of civil war. He 
was of course speaking of Europe, where an inherited 
elitism continued to exert profound influence. 

The effect of North American cgatitarianism (by which 
I do not mean equality), technological change, and ma- 
terial prosperity has been to convince every American 
and Canadian middle-class taxpayer lhat every one of his 
children ought to be allowed to go to university for at 



least long enough to discover a respectable reason for 
leaving, 

'/4 profitable investment"? 

The egalitarianism is coupled with greed, abetted by 
economists who keep reminding us that education is a 
splendidly profitable cash investment. The result of the 
operation of such forces, combined with those of popu- 
lation pressure, we all know: Universities are simultan- 
eously stirred to tumultuous strife by overcrowding 
and attacked for having admissions policies that limit en- 
rolment. This ought not to surprise us; greed for gain 
inevitably implies unwillingness to pay taxes. 

The result, however, Is that universities lose both 
effectiveness and sense of purpose. I was told recently, 
when I visited one of the more agonized campuses, that 
only one textbook was in regular use— Roberts* Rules of 
Order. The other day, when I reported that jocularly to 
a faculty member elsewhere, he gave me a solemn five- 
minute discourse on the inadequacies of Roberts! 

There are various theories about the function of a un- 
iversity in our time, but 1 suppose that on one or two 
points we might tentatively agree: that a university 
must have as a central concern the imparting and ex- 
tension of knowledge, and that it must be engaged in the- 

pursuit of thai elusive and perhaps Illusory light that we 

call truth. Alfred North Whitehead held that the know- 
ledge so dealt with must be useful: 

Pedants sneer at an education which is useful. But if 
education is not helpful, what is it? is it a tafant to he 
hidden away in a napkin? Of course, education should be 
useful, whatever your aim in lite. 

This, however, seems to me to beg the question, how do 
we Identify the useful? Every age has its fashions In 
utility. It was extremely useful in the eleventh century 
to be able to comment appropriately on the word 
filioquc; Indeed, it might be vital. Its utility In our time 
must be marginal at best. 

The current fashion runs to measuring utility in terms 
of buying and selling and the gross national product, 
other things being at best peripheral, though they may 
of course be made much of for purposes of advertising 
and so appear useful. 

For example; Some time ago there appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post a full-page advertisement for 
a basically useful paper product. Five-sixths of the page 
was occupied by a glossy photograph of a common house- 
hold article. Below it was this searching question, direct- 
ed at the Age of Anxiety: "Have you ever givon thought 
to the lowly little cardboard tube inside a roll of toilet 
tissue?**. Challenge calls for response, of course. Here 
is part of the text that followed: 

Wo at Zoo do. In fact, we have sovnral grown man who 
think about it constantly. And they tako that Utile card- 
board tubo very fterioutly indeed, {''Gentlemen, this 
tube It the backbone of our product/') . . * But If you 
think we check our tubes a tot. you should see what goes 
on with our tissue. Wo have an evan larger group of 
grown men who think Zee. Zee, Zee 24 hours a day. 
■> • • When all the Zee tissue thinkers and the Zee tuba 
thinkers have finished their work* what, results it one 
of tha best dam rolls of tbitet tissue anybody could ever 
want. 

We had better ask whether grown men who think Zee, 
Zee, Zee 24 hours a day are doing anything that is not 
sub-human rather than useful, and go on to rude quest- 
Ions about the science that they must have studied be*- 
fore the Zee company employed them. 

Also, we had better ask about the man who wrote the 
advertisement. He had, I fear, majored in English, and 
had at all events learned, as an advertiser must, to tell 
lies slickly for profit. Was he also a graduate of an insti- 
tution dedicated to the pursuit of truth and the dissemin- 
ation of useful knowledge? 

Training tissue-thinkers 

We are all troubled by the unrest of students, their 
threats-some times turned Into actions— of revolt, their 
, denial of the ways of their elders. 



Had we not better .consider whether catering to the 
needs of a society of tissue thinkers and tube thinkers is 
a proper function of a university? The students seem not 
to want to be tissue thinkers and tube thinkers—and who 

can blame them? 

Let me add at once that the unrest and the revolt ore 
not confined to a small number who are "just trouble- 
makers". The extreme activists may be relatively few. 
6ut they are simply the leading edge of what may well 
be a massive and turbulent storm. Andrew Kipkind has 
recently commented on events in California, especially 
at San Francisco State College, In an article that he 
called "America's student class war". We have got to 
recognize that it is the basic assumptions of North Am- 
erican plutocracy that are being challenged. 

If in Canada we are so foolish as to suppose that we 
gre exempt from the problem, we had better awaken to 
the fact that in a country where 42.fi% of university 
students come from families In the upper 17.8 percent of 
the total labor force, the invitation to revolution is 
pressing. 

It is a commonplace that the repugnance. Lie lone* 
liness, the distress of students In our time are products 
of alienation. Alienation is no new phenomenon. Her- 
bert Marcusc, who has been examining its develop- 
ment and effects for several decades, points out that it 
was described at the very beginning of the Industrial 
revolution, and quotes Schiller: 

. . .enjoyment is separated from labor, the means 
from the end, exertion from recompense, Btetnatly 
fettered only to a single tittte fragment of tha whole, 
man fashions .himself only ma a\ fragment; ever 
hearing only the monotonous whirl of the wheel which 
he turns, he never develops the harmony of Ms being/ 
and. Instead of shaping the humenlty that lies In his 
nature, he becomes a mere imprint of his occupation, 
his science. 

No reader of Victorian prose— Cbdyle, Ruskin. Ar- 
nold, Mills, Morris,— can fait to recognize the passion- 
ate, horrified preoccupation of those writers with that 
theme; nor is it difficult to trace its course down to 
this present hour of protests, sit-ins, confrontations, 
violent and otherwise. 

Let us speak about life 

We-ought, If not to abandon our attempts to define 
the functions of a university in term's of knowledge, 
at least to go beyond it and to speak about life. 

The most pervasive concern of the university must 
be concern for the growth and nourishment of the 
life of the mind. It is folly to commit ourselves deeply 
to fact, because, as Matthew Arnold noted, fact con- 
stantly falls us. What is needed Is commitment to 
life, and for a university that means commitment to 
intellectual life: its awakening, its sustenance. Us 

enrichment. 

This implies no aridity: the life of the intellect in- 
volves not only analysis and theorizing, but judgment, 
sensitivity, Imagination, and a continuing sepse of the 
limitations of reason and the significance df the non- 
rational; It implies joy and laughter, for I take Shaw's 
view that all intellectual work is deeply comical. 

We ought, too, to say rather less about the pursuit 
of truth and rather more about the search for wisdom. 
For how many restless students docs Salinger's Fran- 
ny speak? 

- "t don't think it would have all got me quite so down 
if Just once in a whffe^Just once in e while— there was 
at feast soma polite little perfunctory implication that 
Ifnowledge should lead to wisdom, and that if It doesn't 
it's Just e disgusting waste of timet But there never 
1st You never even hear any hints dropped on e cem- 
pus that wisdom is supposed to be the goet of know- 
ledge. You hardly aver hear the word 'wisdom' men* 
tionedt 

If the word wisdom is pretentious, let us by all means 
substitute for it, as Aldous Huxley does, "understand- 
ing". 
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Citing the words of poet &e. cummings to 
illustrate the humanities backlash against 
natural sciences, a noted Canadian professor 
makes this urgent plea to university instructors 



I do not know whether our society is more inimical to 
the life of the mind than other societies have been. It 
is clear, however, that simply by living in 20th-century 
North America we participate in a society In which 
alienation Is almost all-pervasive and is growing 

deeper. 

Thanks to technology and the managerial revolution, 
life for countless thousands of college graduates— our 
enlightened citizenry-consists in moving daily, by 
some more or less ugly mechanical means, from a 
set of high-rise filing cabinets where they live to a set 
of high-rise filing cabinets where they work, and back. 
A little later, they may acquire one of those tlcky-tacky 
little boxes about which Pete Seeger sings. 

I suggest that it is not the function of a university 
simply to participate in that process of dislocation, 
but on the contrary to strengthen the power of the* in- 
dividual to resist its deadening influence and to inspire 
him with the will to change it. 

That the problem is an individual one is certain; that 
to resolve it, in a society hysterically dedicated to 
mass production, may be impossible is also certain: 
that if the universities do not make a full, imagina- 
tive, strenuous effort to meet the challenge they will 
be both committing and contributing to suicide seems 
to me most certain of all. . 

Wild and whirling words, by a distraught academic 
who has been seeing spectres? As a corrective, let me 
draw your attention to two sentences by one of the 
more tough-minded conservatives of this century, the 
aging Walter Llppmann. In an address that he gave in 
1967 at an otherwise dismal conference on "The Univer- 
sity in Amelca",h*c said this; 

The thesis which I am putting to you is that tha mod- 
ern void, which results from tha vast and Intricate 
process of •mancipation and rationalisation, must ba 
filled, mnd that th* universities must fill the void be- 
causa thay atona can fill It 
He concluded, 

. . .In tha modern agm f as tha ancastral order of us- 
age and authority dissolves, thara exists a spiritual and 
Matlactual vacuum of discipline and guidenca which. 
In tha last analysis, can ba fillad only by tha universal 
company of scholars* supported and protected and ett' 
couraged by their universities. < 

Such a conception of a university's function carries 
two corollaries that are intermittently the subject of 
argument and must be faced. The first Is that a uni- 
versity must assert values. A few months ago, at the 
annual meeting of the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada, there was a period of strange and 
almost perverse argument as to whether universities 
should make value judgments at all. 

Surely a university is an expression of value judg- 
ments that knowledge is better than ignorance, that 
the truth is better than a lie, that freedom is better 
than bondage. How for one might extend the list may 
be open to debate, and certainly the precise meanings 
of the terms used are arguable; but for a university to 
fail to affirm these values, or to dismiss them as if they 
were mere matters of semantic analysis and arrange- 
ment, would be to deny its own essentiat nature. 

Act for social change 

The second corollary is that a university cannot es- 
cape involvement in and responsibility for social 

It is absurd to suppose that an institution concerned 
with the extension and dissemination of knowledge, 
which through research, laboratory and classroom 
continually transmits ideas and value-judgments, is 
not Involved in social change. . . 

' It is hypocritical to encourago-hablts of analysis and 
criticism in students and to become indignant when 
they apply them. We must ask ourselves, as we are 
bound to be asked, whether we mean what we pro- 
fess: the stimulation of individual powers of thought, 
judgment, and Imagination. These are dangerous 
things, as Robert Stanficld recently noted: 



People who spand years in school, and then cannot 
find a Job. are at laast going to seriously question our 
economic and political institutions, and some may ba 
provoked into mora destructive action, he said, accord- 
ing to a news report. Even those who succeed in find- 
ing jobs may be troublesome. An account of an "execu- 
tive development seminar" held at York University 
last November tells of some problems that were aired: 

By tar tha greatest emphasis was placed on educe' 
tion—and it was not the opportunities afforded by a 
batter-educated work force that pro*occupt*d oxocu* 
tlvex but the problems of making use of this training 
while creating conditions for indfvit'uef development 

and'fuffi/ment 

The acceptance of personal development as a goal 
of corporate policy does not mean that corporations 
have become more blghearted, but only that they recog- 
nize that educated persons do not submit readily to the 
boss-subordinate relationship. 

Moreover, educated employees hava much greater 
expectations than unskilled labor* they are more difth 
cult to satisfy and they grow restive in routine work. 
Their productivity, although potentially great Is dlffh 
cult to measure and in many situations appears fairly 
wall below potantM 

In general, management of the so-called knowledge- 
worker Is ona of tha trlckiast probtams facing #x«cw* 

fives. 

In short, how are we going to make college graduates 

think Zee, Zee, Zee 24 hours a day? 

The question to what extent a university may appro- 
priately become Involved in direct political activity, 
and the form that its involvement may take, seems to me 
highly debatable, and probably determinable only in 
the context of specific situations. As an Institution 
within society, supported by public money to carry out 
public purposes, it cannot place itself above the law or 
ignore Its responsibility to the order and well-being of 
the state. 

But if the state itself engages In actions that are 
simply destructive of those values that universities 
cherish, they must become directly engaged, for it is 
a prime lunction of universities, especially in the age 
described by Lippmann, to challenge continuously the 
society that they serve. The question, however, is not 
for discussion here. 

My point is simply that universities are, whether 
they like it or not, constantly involved in the processes 
of social change: that they must recognize and indeed 
welcome this fact; and that their teaching function 
Is pre-eminently the means by which they exercise 
that involvement. They must teach, or get lost. 

m » » 

In a university with these objectives, what should 
the role of the humanities be? It ought not to be diffi- 
cult to state, though it may well be difficult to perform. 
Have not the humanities, ever since It was remarked 
that the unexamined life is not worth living, been con- 
cerned with prompting man to examine his life? Has it 
not always been their chief aim to help him to answer 
the deep inner impulsion that makes him' seek the true, 
the good, and the beautiful? Have they not always been 
concerned with pursuing wisdom? 

Unfortunately, no. Especially not in our time. While 
dislocation and alienation have become steadily deep- 
er and more pervasive, and the longing of young people 
for reassurance has grown more desperate, the hum- 
anities have largely failed. Nor are the despair and the 
failure unrelated. 

Seduced by the fantastic successes of science, hum- 
anists have attempted increasingly to adopt the meth- 
ods of scientists, In research that has too often been 
spurious and publications that have too often been ex- 
ercises In triviality— or, even worse, the resurrection 

of dead trivialities. t t 

It is not a function of the humanities to ape the sci- 
ences. It Is their function to challenge them: to chall- 
enge their assumptions,' their methods, their conclu- 
sions, over and over again. This conclusion, for examp- 
le, by the distinguished anthropologist who is now 
provost of King's College, Cambridge* 



Human scientists now hava it in their power to 
redesign the face of tha eerth, and to decide whet kind 
of species shelf survive to inherit it How they actually 
use this terrible potentielity must depend on moral 
judgments, not on reason. But who shall decide. 
and how shell we judge? The enswer to these questions 
seams to ma repugnant but quite plain; There can be 
no source for these moral judgments except the scien- 
tist himself. 

I wonder whether he plans to plant a tree in the midst 
of the garden. I confess that when confronted by arro- 
gance of that order, I have only breath enough left for 
a small amount of name-calling borrowed from e.e. 

cummings: 

While you and I have lips and voices which 

are for kissing and to ling with 

who cares II tome oneeyed son of a bitch 

invent* an Instrument to measure Spring with? 

I hope not to be misunderstood. When 1 speak of the 
humanities challenging the sciences. I do not mean 
that they should be generally antagonistic to them. 

I do mean that the humanities are concerned with 
orders of experience that ore different from the 
concerns of the scientists: that it is their function to as- 
sert values and v point out perspectives that are too 
easily lost in the scramble for fact; that if the life of 
the intellect and the search for wisdom arc the concern 
of universities, then both the work of the scientist 
and that of the humanist must flourish, and they 
must Impinge and indeed play upon each other; and 
that In the past fifty years It has been the humanist 
much more than the scientist who has failed his role. 

The scientists is as concerned as anyone with cer- 
tain values to which I hove referred: knowledge, truth, 
imagination, freedom. It is a matter of professional 
responsibility, even narrowly construed, thathe be so. 

Seek unmeasured truths 

Alt the same, Cummings in his quatrain makes the 
crucial point: that science proceeds by measurement— 
of space, of time, of movement, of weight, of energy, 
of prices, of capital flow, of brain drains, and so on 
and on. "Nothing exists", says Isaac Newton in the 
Shaw play, "until it is measured." 

And it Is just at that point that the humanist must 
make his rejoinder, as Cummings does. In the subtle 
Interplay of human relations, in the testimony of pas- 
sion, in the experience of the stealthy approach of 
spring, there are truths that not even an anthropologist 
can measure, though It seems that he may be unaware 
of them. 

The humanities must above all be concerned with the 
examination of these truths, as they are presented 
in literature, music, philosophy, history, or wherever 
else, and with the assertion of their validity. Computer- 
stored bibliographies, the tabulation of references to 
barley in the poems of Thomas Tusser. what someone 
has called scrimmages for images, and so on, may in 
their varied and perhaps obscure ways serve that prin- 
cipal end. ^ 

The danger in them, especially when their -pr'dctition* 
ers arc seduced by them into playing the game of 
grantsmanship and so into telling lies about their im- 
portance, is that they may simply distract the hum- 
anist from his real business. 

I suggest that this has been happening on a large 
scale in the universities; and when I hear students talk 
about the irrelevance of the humanities, I know what 
you and I have been doing, and why we have been fail- 
ing. Perhaps unfortunately, we live in a society that is 
not tolerant of failure, among students who are not tol- 
erant of irrelevance. And I return to my theme: 
Teach, or get lost. 
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Canadian Cartoon Exhibit 
at Arts Centre 



An arMbitiai of original works, 
Canadian Cartoon and Caricature 
a survey of the Canadian cartoon 
and caricature from Its earliest 
publication in the 19th century to 
the present day is being shown 
at the museum and Arts Centre 
until Joi. 24. With insight and 
satirical humor the artists lampo- 
on the men, politics, and social 
trends of the day. 
The showing is a delightful re- 
cord of Canadian history during 
the period of development, 1849- 
19G9, as well as a biting commen- 
tary on world events. There are 
soma 90 original drawings by ar- 
tists from coast'to coast. 
The introductory panel to the ex- 
hibition gives a brief hlstoryof the 
cartoon, and for comparison, there 
are photostats of caricature by 
such eminent European masters as 
Daumier, Goya, and Rowlandson* 
Supplementing this aspect Is an 
original Hogarth engraving form 
the private collection of the Di- 
rector of the Museum and Arts 
Centre* 

The object of this exhibition is 
to give a brief summary of the 
historical significance of the ear- 
ly Canadian cartoon, and to pre- 
sent some examples of the best 
work being produced today. The 
exhibition is broadly divisibleinto 
three categories; the editorial 
cartoon, the social comment, and 

the caricature.; 
The distinction between cartoon 

Book of Job 



and caricature may be briefly 
defined as follows* A cartoon is 
a sketch or drawing embodying a 
strong opinion on a social, po- 
litical, or other Important point, 
which the artist assesses and in- 
terprets with his own personal 
conviction* On the other hand, 
the caricature is usually the por- 
trait of a prominent or other 
newsworthy person — a portrait 
which, by use of distortion and 
exaggeration, reveals some par- 
ticular aspect ofthesubject'sper- 
sonallty. 

Employing either genre, the ar- 
tist is able, with Incisive insight 
and skillful draughtsmanship, to 
articulate and to evoke a strong 
reaction to particular personali- 
ties or situations, with which the 
viewer Identifies. The purpose 
of these forms is to criticize 
as well as to present pictorial 
commentary upon current events. 
In this way, it shares the influ- 
ence of the newspaper editorial 
in shaping and directing public 
opinion. 

The Museum and Arts Centre 
urges artists and history students 
especially to view the "live" ma- 
terial and contemporary com- 
ments of the exhibition, as such 
material Is seldom found In books. 
Canadian Cartoon and Caricature 
(J849-19G9) was organized by the 
Art Gallery of Ontario in co-ope- 
ration* with the Mazelow Gallery, 

Toronto. 




La Troupe Unlversitaire caught lying down on the Job at a recent rehearsaJ. 



Arts. Festival 
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Renaissance '71 



Bible illustrations 
of William Blake 

Like his hero Michelangelo, Wil- the background of each, andtheirr 
Ham Blake (1^-1827) was both poot crlptions and their relation to b, 
and artist. He used both his words whole system of Blake's thought, 
and his pictures to record his "Vi- In collaboration with the British 
sions of Eternity"* Following his Council and the Art Gallery of On- 
belief that "One power alone ma- tario, the Department of Cultural 
kes the poet: Imagination, the DI- Affairs is presenting an exhibition 
vine Vision", he left, Inhlslllus- of facsimile reproducUonsincolour 
trations of the Book of Job, a mo- of William Blake's IUustraUons of 
ving record which has been dos- the Book of Job. The exhibition is 
crlbed as containing "some of the mounted in the newly located Lau- 
most haunting and personal ima- rentian University Art Gallery* in 
ges in the history of English art", the Governors' Lounge, 11th noor, 

For centuries, philosophers have R.D. Parker Building. Until Janu- 
presented many interpretations of ary 22, the exhibition may be vi- 
the Book of Job. S. Foster Damon, ewed Monday through Friday, from 
noted scholar and authority on the 9;00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Admission 
poet-artist, considers that one of is free, 
the most significant interpretations 



A Canadian Universities' Arts 
Festival, 'Renaissance '?!', will 
take place between the 5th and the 
14th of February, Renaissance '71 
Is a coming-together of students 
from across Canada through their 
own art, writing, drama and mu- 
sic. 

This year the festival will in- 
clude a photography section under 
the direction of some of Cana- 
da's finest photographers. 

Drama In Renaissance '71 pro- 
mises to be one of the most ac- 



festlval. Section Director Ron 
Weihs is now travelling to va- 
rious campuses to attend their 
productions andjnvite them to the 
festival. 
The music section of the fes- 

tlaval is divided into five depart- 
ments. Both original and non- 
original material can be entered 
In the festival. 



The directors of the Creative - from; 



pe of Renaissance *71, there win 
be workshops in which the parti- 
cipants can experience a give and 
take relationship with other ar- 
tists from across Canada. 
Renaissance '71 offers a chance 
for everyone's creative efforts to 
be recognized. Anyone Interested 
in participating In Renaissance '71 
may obtain further information 



Writing section plan to publish 
a book of a collection of the best 
poetry and prose of the festl- 



live and coir- ui sections of the val. To further bronHsn the sco- 



Canadlan Universities* Arts 
Festival 
97 St. George St. 
Toronto 181, Ontario, 
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by Jeff wayne 1 
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is found in William Blake's Illus- 
trations of the Book of Job — a 
series of twenty-two strikingly be- 
autiful engravings. 
These illustrations wore executed 
initially in two similar series of 
large water colour drawings, and 
then In sets of pencil drawings 
and smaller water colour studies 
for the final line engravings which 
have been described as the finest 
original engravings made since the 
16th century. 

These works possess a beauty 
which is immediately apparent; 
their full meaning, however, Is not 
so easily grasped. They are more 
than Blake's unique interpretation 
ol the story of Job, for they con- 
tain the essence of his philosophy 
and hfs vision of the earth as an 
organic whole in which all parts, 
however: dissimilar, relate to each 
other and. none Is without funct- 
ion and meaning. 

Blake Inscribed the margins of His 
illustrations with brief Biblical quo- 
tations from books of both the Old 
and the New Testaments. For a 
ru 11 understanding of Hie. complex 
symbolism employed by Blake,. one 



Drama 

Studio Productions, an evening 
of entertainment that ranges 
from the serious and the pro- 
found to the hilarious will be 
presented at 8:30 p.m. on Ja- 
nuary 22nd and 23rd in the Fra- 
ser Auditorium. 

These free performancesby the 
University Players will enter 
around William Saroyan's "The 
Hungerers", an American fable 
which tells of the search not 
only for bread to cure the phy- 
sical, need but for love to fill 
the emotional void as well. 

The Walts of the. Toreadors, 
performed by Rick Marwood and 
Helen Casaubon,- and a scene 
from the "Rainmaker" in which- 
Marijan Mehos and Jean Mac— 
Gregor take the leads are ba- 
lanced by an exorcise in Move- 
ment and Creative Drama. An 
excerpt from the Broadway Show 
Beyond the Fringe, The Great 
train Robbery, In which Pete 
Waldman and Rick Marwood star 

Is an extremely humourous 
sketch' guaranteed to get laughs 
from tho soberest individual If 



The probability that many of this pa- 
per's readers have ever heard of, let 
alone read, "Vrai", is a very remote 
one. "Vrai" was a weekly, published 
during the dying breaths of Duplesslsm. 
Although a relatively small journal, it 
had the wit and Intelligence of many 
Quebec activists such as Pierre Tm- 
deau contributing to It 

Trudeau wrote a series of 20 arti- 
cles under the title of "Les Cheml- 
nements de la Politique", and large 
portions of this series have been re- 
cently reprinted In a book "Approaches 
to Politics". Resembling "Federalism 
and the French Canadians", this work 
cannot be called a book, as such, for 
It Is only a series of short articles. 

Trudeau runs the gauntlet of Quebec- 
Canada politics in his none too effec- 
tive form, but manages in articles writ- 
ten some 12 years ago, to be rele- 
vant today (if one can be permitted to 
use the trite "relevant"). "I dislike 
violence.,, it repels me." said Trudeau. 
"And assassination is a very ^veak po- 
litical instrument." Does this help to 
explain anything of the recent federal 
actions taken in the recent crises? It 
would certainly seem so. 



The introduction to the work is by 
Ramsay Cook and is a Ramsay Cook- 
ish treatment of the Quiet Revolution, 
which explains quite adequately the cur- 
cumstances under which this book was 
written, and is perhaps as important 
as the writings Introduced. 

It would not hurt any one to read 
this work, but if one is looking for 
crystal-clear explicates of the Cana- 
dian political system, this reviewer ad- 
vises to look somewhere else. Such 
things will not be found in this book. 
I was not overly impressed with the 
contents, although being only a surfa- 
ce rubbing political scientist might help 
to explain that* 

It is my belief that this. book should 
be read by many, Just as "Federalism" 
etc. should be for It Is a Quebecker's 
view of politics, something' which the 
rest of Canada should be aware of. 

Not an. overly exciting or sexually 
stimulating work, it is nonetheless a 
helpful one for Canadians, for It sets 
forth Trudeaus fundamental ideas of po~ " 
Httcs. ■■ ' ■ 

Approaches to Politics by Pierre Elliot 
Trudeau; Oxford University Press, 89 
Pages, $1,95 (paperback), • ■ : ; 



must consult Mr. Damon's scholar-,, . there -is such a- being on the 
ly commentaries on the illu strati- Laurentian campus. The entire 
nns -- commentaries which explain evening Is directed by Bill Hart. 
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Consensus - NDP, PC, Lib all lose at Forum 



- by ray corbett 

+ 

M ■ 
1 

On the eve of January 6, the rebirth 
of a newspaper took place. That Is all 
very nice but Is dullsville compared to 
another momentous© «vent that was un- 
folding In the confines of our Science 
H auditorium. There a spectacle unfolded 
that will be talked about by the few 
dozen spectators for the, (well anyway 
somebody mentioned it, I think) the next 
day. 

For all you non political science buffs 
out there I am referring of course to 
the Poll Scl forum we were treated to 
courtesy of the pollcal science depart* 
ment Before 1 clarify the matter of 
what this forum was all about let me 
state a few facts before personal ob- 
servations take oven 

Our special guests that evening were 
three distinguished members of the 
local political scene* Gaston* Demers 
(C), MPP for Nickel belt was there in 
Inform us of the ever righteous wis- 
dom of Mr. Robarts friends and rela- 
tives in the ^provincial legislature. Eli 
Martel (NDP), MPP Sudbury East was 
kind enough to honor us with his pre- 
sense, so as to render profound Illus- 
trations of where the truth Is really at. 
And the third member of our distin- 
guished panel of experts was Jim Gras- 
by, a prominent member of the local 
Liberal clan. I believe he was there 
to All a seat between the two real 
heros of the affray to come* 

The form of this casual get together 
was to be of the hotseat variety. Sup- 
posedly the captive audience was to 
fire, intense, snarp and extremely ioad- 




foto* corbett 



ed questions upon the three pigeons in 
our shooting gallery. 

How could we help but derive satis- 
faction from the tearing apart of our 
local heros? A splendid time should have 
been guaranteed to all. 

At tlils point It would be nice to say 
that the evening was -interesting and 
informative. Unfortunately, this was not 
the case. Due to a lack of general 
participation the quality of the ques- 
tions left something to be desired. 
Still we the viewers were left with some 



lasting impressions and a few good 
laughs. ' 

For Instance, poor Mister Gaston dis- 
played a tendency to lose his cool 
when confronted by somewhat Insinua- 
ting remarks or by the fact that Mr. 
Martel couldn't at Utiles, be turned off. 

Mr. Martel was all poise and charm. 
Displaying the classic political manner- 
Isms of smllling a lot and never shutt- 
ing up. 

Mr/ Grasby being the dark horse In 
this game of public relations had & 



relatively easy time. He presented a few 
pertinent facts now and then to cut 
down Mr. Mart el's soliloquies. Many 
pf the rabble in the colli seum seemed 
to forget he was there at all. 

Now for few of the lighter aspects 
ot this gathering ol political minds. 
There was etiquette and refinement. 
Someone called someone a perverted 
skunk. There was the prevailing of 
calm heads during especially difficult 
times. Some of the boys were betting 
on the possibilities of a fist fight. 
Bilingualism prevailed. Mr. Martel and 
Mrs Mahant {honourable chairwoman) 
felt It neccessary to translate for Mr. 
Demers. Many stimulating facts, worthy 
of note were brought forward. One of 
these phenomenon Is that we now all 
know Mr. Davis (honourable provincial 
minister of education) is a .nice fellow 
if only he could dedicate himself to 
solving a bus problem in Dowllng town- 
ship or was it North Porcupine? There 
was the accumulation of new knowledge 
by our honoured guests also. Mr. Mar- 
tel now knows that the hierarchy in 
his party has promised us all a boat 
and motor if elected. 

The only thing that can be added now 
is a sense of regret that Elmer Solpha 
(L) , MPP Sudbury could not see his 
way clear to attend such an extra- 
ordinary function. His rhetoric power 
might have set the place into an up- 
roar, or at least he would have been 
more competition for Mr. Martel. 

In the last sentence, I would like to 

congratulate those promoters in the 

Poll Scl Dept. who promoted this battle 

of the vote and wish them the best 
of luck in future presentations that if 
nothing else, amuse us as much. 



Lambda goes comparison shopping 



Product Jan* 18 


i 


*&P 






Loblaws 


I.G.A 

■ 


■ 




Dominion 


Coffee 


10 oz. 




$1.62 


l 


10 oz. 


$1.65 




6 oz. 


$1.69 




6 oz. 


$1.11 


P.E.I. Potatoes 


10 lbs. 




.66 




101b. 






10 lbs 


1.34 




10 lbs 


.68 


Ice Cream 


3pts. 




1.05 








i 




1.05 








Apple Juice 


48 or. 




.38 










48 oz. 


.37 




48 oz. 


.37 


Tomato Juice 


' 48 oz. 




.46 










48 or. 


.33 




48 oz. 


.33 


Baby DIUs 


24' oz. 


k # 


.58 




24 oz. 


.40 




24 oz. 


.59 




24 oz. 


.57 


Short Rib Roast 


lb. 








wr+ V&4 






lb. 




r 


lb. 




Veg. Soup 


10 oz. 








10 QZ» 


.17 




10 oz. 


.13 




10 oz. 


2/29 


Scotch Broth 


8 oz. 




3/39 




10 oz. 


.19 




10 oz. 


2/47 




10 oz. 


.19 


Ketchup 


15 oz. 




.30 




IS oz. 


.35 




15 oz. 


.31 




15 oz. 


.30 


Deterp;efnt 


21b. 




1.65 




2 lb. 10 oz. ' 90 




2 lb. 10 oz. 


1.00 




lib 4 oz. 


.57 


Product nov 25 


Dominion 


AiP 


Loblaws 


I.G.A. 




Size 


Price 




Size 


Price 


Size Price 




Size Price 




Coffee 


eoz. 


mm • • ^ ^ 

$1.12 




6 oz. 


$1.27 


6 ox. $1.12 


i 


6 oz. $1.53 

#tM ft* ^bi4t AB 




- Potatoes 
Ice Cream 
Apple Juice 


251b.(Ont) 
48 oz. 


$1.08 
$.57 




10 lb.(PEI) 

. 3pt. 
19 ox. 


$.48 

$1.05 

$.22 


10 lb. $ .59 




25 lb. $1.05 . 
3 pt $1.05 
48 oz. $.48 • 
48 oz. $ .47 
15 OZ. $ .47 
1 lb. $ .75 
1 lb. $ .65 
1 lb. $ .28 


p 


Tomato Juice ' 


48 oz; 


$.33 




48 oe. 


$.44 


19 ot. $ .20 






Baby Dill Pickles 


24 oz. 


$.57 




24 oz. 


$.58' 


24 oc $ .46 






Short Rib Roast 












1 lb. S .65 






Chicken (capon) 




42/lb. 






48/lb. 


1 lb. $ .44 






(small) 


f 


28/lb. 














Lunch Meat 
Vegetable Soup 
Scotch Broth 
Ketchup 
Lo-phosphate Det 


12 oz. 

10 oz. 
10 oz. 
15 oz; 
2 lb. 10 oz. 


$.MB 

$.12 
2/39 
$.31 
$.99 




12 OE. 

10 oz. 

15 oz. 

51b. 


$.66 
2/.27 

$.32 
$1.44 


10 oz. $ .13 
10 ot. $ .20 
15 oz. $ .31 
2 lb. 10 oz. $1.05 

r 




10 02. 2/.27 

' 10 OZ. S/.47 

15 OZ. $ .32 

2 lb. lOoz. $1.15 


■ 



by Ian crawford 

To avoid difficulties 1 should say that 
the prices from the Dominion store were 
taken on January 12, 1971, The prices 
from Loblaws, I.G.A. and A & P were 
taken on January 18, 1971. I mention 
this because an employee of one of the 
above stores stated that prices some- 
times change hourly and I have no de- 
sire for confrontations with irate store 
managers or their legal representatives 
who believe that I have misquoted their 
prices. On the days mentioned, the prices 
in charts are as I have quoted them. 

The same employee told me that a 
price war has been waged for the last 
three months and shows every sign of 
continuing for an undetermined time. 
As a result prices change frequently 
In response to the moves of the other 
stores. Therefore no one store shows 
an overwhelming quantity of consistently 
lower prices than the others. At one 
point one store will have one article 
slightly higher than another store but 
another article will be lower. 

Therefore to make the most of your 
resources it would be best to take ad- 
vantage of specials that occur from time 
to time. This might result in going from 
store to store for different articles. 
But, have faith, trust, in your legs to 
get you from place to place and rest 
assured that you will have the undying 
gratutude of your wallet and your bank 
account. 



\fees post- holiday frolic produces exciting games 



The fans were laughing In the 
old Sudbury Arena, duringtheflrst 
game of a double header against 
^the Lakehead University Nor' 
Westers. A two week lay off from 
hockey, plus the fact that many 
of the Laurentian players had Just 
come back from ski' school was 
the reason. 

Many amusing plays were pro- 
duced. On one occassioo a Vees 

defenceman checked his own man 
and enabled. a Lakehead player 
to break In all alone on the Lau- 



rentian t goal, only to miss the 
net on his shot, 

Alt four goal tenders who played 
sin the game shook their heads or 
looked up at the ceiling of the 
Sudbury arena as if to ask how 
that goal got in. For those of 
you interested in the technical as- 
pect of the game, the Vees woo 
the game by a score of 11-5, al- 
though the Nor*Westers did open 
the scoring on their first shot on 
net Leading the Voyageur attack 
were Bob Delpapa, Bill McEwan 
and Ed Taylor, each of .whom sco- 



red two goals. Tom Deacon, Mike 
Fox, Micky Jurynac, Andy Lajeu- 
nesse and Bryan Slywchuk added 
singles, Vees outshot the Nor 9 
W&st9r& by a count of 44-32. 
In the second game, the Vees 
played a much more defensively 
minded game as a suggestion gi- 
ven to them by coach Jack Por- 
ter. Forwards and defence men ali- 
ke were blocking opposition shots 
and stifled the Lakehead attack. 
Matt Thorpe played fantastic ho- 
ckey, on occassioo making two or 
three saves from a very close 



range. Malt's excellent goalten- 
ding earned him his third shut- 
out of the season, as the Vees 
stopped the NorWesters by a 
4-0 score. Although the Vees were 
outshot 40-34, the game was never 
in any doubt, as the forwards 
checked well and the defence play- 
ed with poise, confidence and abi- 
lity. Defenceman Mike Fox also 
set up the first goal as he made 
some One moves on the Nor'Wes- 
ter blue line, evading the oppo- 
sition players, deaklng the goal 
.tender and passing the puck to 

Jnui ill:. VJ i;;:.-i;i .; .AUiVf. 



Tom Deacon who put the puck 
into a virtually empty net. Mickey 
Jurenec led the Vees attack with 
two goals, while. Ed Taylor scor- 
ed the other. It must be men- 
tioned here that under ordinary 
circumstances, Ed would miss an 
open net from a Ave foot distance, 
but drape a two hundred pound 
hockey player on his back, have 
someone hooking his stick, and 
trying to.trlp him, and the puck 
will go trough the tiniest opening 
in the net. This was the case 
on his goal. 
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Voyageurs win and tie against Superior 



For the first time In recent his- 
tory, the Laurentlan University 
hockey team defeated the Lake 
Superior State College Lakers. 
The Anal score of the game was 
4-2. 

The Vees lumped Into a 3 goal 
lead before the Lakers managed 
to score* on a beautiful goal by 
Jerry Currle, who steamed in on 
Matt Thorpe unmolested and put 
the puck Into the net. Currle play- 
ed for the fcidbury Wolves last 
year. Jim Wiley put the Lakers 
within one goal of the Vees when 
he scored shortly after the first 
Laker goal* However, the Vees 
scored on a scramble from the 
front of the net on a hard shot 
by Mike Cummlngs, toput the game 



away. 

Bill McEwan, Ed Taylor and Bry- 
an Slywchuk were the other Vees 
goal getters. Lakers outshot the 
Vees 26-21. 

The Lakers were the victims of 



la fact did rip through the net.*. . I« » th« first period. Rick Morris 
However, H Ul ruled that the Vees and Andy Lajeunesse scored the 
goal would count and that the La- Vees goals putting * h ?J e ™ .jo- 
ker's goal would be disallowed. ^ % 2 ;°J hen th * per i2 lh MC S 
At first it appeared that he would «<* Morris scored las lor handed 
counttheEodasltwasannounced goal at he beginning of he se- 



one very bad call on the part -over the PJL system as such. 



of the officials. Gene Motuzas 
blasted a hard shot at goalie Matt 
Thorpe which eluded him and went 
through the net. The goal Judge 
did not put the red light on to 
indicate a goal. Though the line- 
sman saw the puck go through 
the net, he did not stop the play. 
Before the play was stopped, Lau- 
rentlan scored their third goal of 
the game. The Lakers brought re- 
feree Brian Hill to the net and 
It was ascertained that the ouck 




Have 
chosen 
a Career? 



However, It was brought to his 
attention that If the Laker's goal 
would be allowed, the. Vees goal 
would have to be disallowed, as 
play did not stop between the time 
of the Laker's goal and Laurentir 
an's third goal, ,j. 

In the second game played at the 
Sudbury Arena, the Vees tied the 
Lakers with one second remaining 
in the game. For many fans (50) 
the game was a disappointment/ 
as the Vees held a 3 goal lead 
at one point, ;... 
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Slack Shop 



1000 pairs of psntsl 

Elm Street Wtst 
Across from the 
President Hotel 



If you hove atroody chosen your career field* good for 
you! If not you'll be wise to talk to The Travelers. 

Wo have openings for bilingual graduates to work 
initially in Ottawa in your choice of the following 
jobs: 

Claim Adjusting 

Office Administration 

Risk Analysis & Underwriting 

Sales Management 

Here's another choice item: we will troin you in 
whatever career you choose with us«Our training 
salary is very competitive* 



We will be on campus December 3 t 1970; 

» 

Please make a reservation to see us at 
the University Placement Office. 



Discotheque 




WON. - SAT. 

"EXCLUSIVE BUT 
NOT EXPENSIVE"; 



THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 



fenty of FREE tarUna 

[1 
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^government with 
Ontario's public service 

On campus Interviews February 15,1 971 



To learn more about us and our requirements 
see our brochure at your placement office. 

To register for an on campus interview— 

■ 

1 . Complete a personal information form f 
available at your placement office. 

2. These forms must be returned to your 
placement office no later than two 
weeks prior to the on campus date. 

3. Check your placement office for 
application deadline tiates. 
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PROVINCE OF OPPORTUNITY 




cond period and put the Vees a- 
head 3-0. The Lakers then sco- 
red three goals in a row, with 
Paul Theriault, Doug Kacerevich 
and Ron Byrne getting the goals. 
However, the Vees took the lead 
again, when JohnValiquette scored 
on a backhand shot from In front 
of the Lakers' net on a, scram- 
ble type play. Seconds earlier, 
Bill McEwan missed a completely 

empty net. 

In the third period, the Vees 
seemed to, come to life, but It 
was the Lakers who scored the 
first goal when Jerry Currle beat 
Matt Thorpe. They then took the 
lead when Ron Byrne notched his 
second goal of the game, to make 
the score 5-4 for the Lakers, 
With fifteen seconds left in the 
game, the Vees were trailing 5-4, 
had one man Id the penalty box 
and their goalie pulled out of the 
net for an extra aitacker.'Thefcce 
off was won by the Lakers, but 
some determined forecheckJng by 
the Vees kept the puck in the 
Lakers zone, Tom Deacon took 
ithe puck moved in on the net made 
a shift and then shot to score 
the fifth Laurentlan goal to tie the 
game. It was a beautiful goal In 
that he didn't shoot as soon as he 
got the puck, but decided to make 



that one shift no one was expec- 
ting* Here again a disputed call 
was made. The Lakers claimed 

that the goal was scored after 
the buzzer had sounded and there- 
fore should be disallowed. The re- 
feree was advised by the goal Jud- 
ge that the goal was put. Into the 
net before the horn was sounded 
and therefore should be counted. 

After the game, I asked Tom 
Deacon if the goal judge was right, 
Tom stated that it was a good 
call, as he felt the puck went into 
the" net before the buzzer sounded. 
Matt Thorpe also stated the night 
before that the puck did go thro- 
ugh the net. So the officials came 
up with one bad call in not allo- 
wing the Laker's goal on Satur- 
day and a close but correct call 
in allowing the fifth Laurentlan 
goal on Sunday's game. 
The Vees were outshot 31-26. 
The games were played Decem- 
ber 19 and 20. 

The five stars of the weekend 
action were; Tom Deacon who sco- 
red four points, Andy Lajeunesse 
who notced three points and played 
solid hockey, Matt Thorpe who at 
times held off the whole Lakers ar- 
my using one leather glove and 
one. wooden hockey stick, Rick 
Morris who skated well, killed off 
penalties and scored two goals, and 
finally Mickey Jurynec who gave 
1000% when he was on the ice, 
skated well and played good posi- 
tional hockey. 



Loyola Warriors take 
unofficial hockey title 



Loyola Warriors were declared 
the unofficial Canadian Hockey 
champions In a recent tournament 
iheld under the sponsorship of 
Hockey Canada. 

i The tournament, held in Toronto 
and Montreal had the 8 best Ca- 
nadian teams competing. York 
Yeomen won the western divisi- 
on with an 8-3 victory over Cal- 
gary Dinosaurs, a 5-1 victory 
over Laurentlan Voyageurs, and 
a 2-0 defeat of Toronto, Blues. 
Toronto was 2nd in the division 
with victories over Laurentlan and 
Calgary, and Laurentlan was third 



by virtue of an 8-6 victory over 
Calgary.- 

Loyola won the eastern division 
with 6-4 defeats of Laval and Sher- 
brooke, and a 3-2 win over St. 
Mary's Huskies, St. Mary's was 
second with 12-1 and U-2 victo- 
ries over Laval and Sherbrooke. 

Despite the showing against York 
and Toronto, the Vees are confi- 
dent that two wins will be had 
over York in regular league play. 

The official champions of Canada 
will.be crowned at the CIAU tour- 
nament to be held in mid-March 
at the Sudbury Arena, hosted by 
the Vees. 




PURE BEEF 

CHARCOAL 

BROILED 
HAMBURGERS 

1324 Lftulie Blvd. unnWSC 
Contiguous to Woolco ■» V# I «*wv* 

A HARVEY'S HAMBURGER IS A MEAL IN. ITSELF \ 
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Ed Taylor (i4), and Tom Deacon <i8) combine to put the Vees Into a 5-1 lead agtinst Lutheran Golden Hawks. 

Early goals hold up in Lutheran win 



foto beach 



by bob steklasa 



Many of you are familiar with 
the history of the . second world 
war. In the.flrst stages of the 
war, Germany was winning, then/ 
the allies rebounded and took 
Arm control of the battle* The 
Germans almost gained a stale- 
mate when they just about up- 
set the Americans In the Battle 
of the Bulge, only to run out 
of fuel. Though the Waterloo ho- 
ckey team never was wlnnnlng, 
they did come* up with a strong 

third period in wliich they scored 



3 goals but neverdid have enough 
fuel to win the game. The hockey 
Vees had too much firepower as 
they won the game 6-4. Leading 
the Vees was Doug Forrester who 
had two goals, and who was pro- 
bably the best hockey player on 
the tee. Playing his best gameof 
the season, Forrester opened and 
closed the scoring for the Vees. 
Dave Parks scored a Bobby Orr 
type goal with a solo rush down 
the Ice, deaklng the defenceman 
and beating the Waterloo goalie 
with a hard' shot. Other goals 
were scored by John Valiquette, 
Ed Taylor and Mike Fox. Tom 
Deacon picked up three assists. 
Vees outshot their opposition 



37-23. 

Coach Jack Porter commented 
that the Vees played fair hockey 
for the first period and* a half, 
then they Just sat back after 

building a five goal lead. Lau- 
rentian handed out a few hard 
body checks and on more then 
one occassion did the Waterloo 
trainer have to come on the ice 
to look after one of his players. 
He came on the Ice precisely 
five times. The Vees didn't act- 
ually play a rough game, thus 
preventing the Waterloo trainer 
from dying of exhaustion with 
his frequent trips to the Ice. 
The three stars of the game 
were Doug Forrester, Dave 



Parks and RickCharronand BUI 
Sutton, the team managers whodo 
a great job every game In supply- 
ing the pTayers with the! meeds. 
These two guys are essential to 
the team and without them things 
would not be very comfortable 
for the Vees. 

The referelng was not the best, 
and on many occassions time was 
wasted when Guy Burgeron would 
explain his actions to the Water- 
loo team. This happened with 
sickening regularity and need- 
lessly prolonged the game* Why 
should a referee have to explain 
an elbow penalty? He makes the 
decision and should stick to It- 
wasting time disscussingthocaJl 



is an indication of a poor,ref. 
Next Sunday the Vees play Trent 
here in the Sudbury arena. Brock 
defeated Trent 9-7 In league ac- 
tion and if you want to see the 
Vees win come to the game. 
Fan support to date has been 
worse then miserable though 
Laurentian has one of the top 
hockey teams In Canadian Colle- 
ge hockey. Posters are nowbelng 
put up to notify fans of the ga- 
mes times, so there is no rea- 
son for not coming out to sup- 
port the team. People claim 
that the one dollar admission 
price is too much, but don't 
seem to complain too much when 
buying booze and cigarette 



Hoop Vees 



back 



in contention 



■ *. 



by bob steklasa 

It was a must game. Lauren- 
tian had defeated Brock, then 
lost to York by a great mar- 
gin. Waterloo defeated York by 
five points and thus if the Vees 
wanted a share of first place 
and a chance at the league cham- 
pionship, they had to beat Water-* 

loo in* this crucial ganfel Be- 
fore a near capacity crowd, the 
Vees did lust that and In a rather 
convincing fashion. The flnaj 
score read 105-85 for Lauren- 
tian. In the first half, Dave 
McGoffio deflated the Waterloo 
attack by scoring 21 points with 
some of the best shooting ever 
to be displayed in our gym. John 
McKlbboa notched seven points 
and missed another 16 which was 
quite frustrating. Guy Vetrle 
potted six, Ray Owens 4, Jim Hilt 
3, Grant MacKinnon 2 and Les 
* Kennedy I. The turning point of 
the game came with 2 minu- 
tes left to play In the first hall 
when Waterloo narrowed the 
score to two points. The Vees 
. then came ,up with a couple of 
steals and ended the first half 
leading 44-36. In the third cpw- 
ter John McKlbbon lead the at- 
tack with some key baskets and 
ended the game scoring a total 
of twenty three points. In the. 
fourth quater Ray Ownes came 
on very strong and, terminated 
the game with 19 points* Dave 
* v ,<McGuffln ended the game with 
a total of 32 points and had an 
overall shooting percentage or 
66 from the floor. Guy Vetrfe 
potted some unbelievable boskr 
ets when pursued by the oppo- 
sition and manged to accumulate 
16 points in the game.. George 
.Chandler broke the 100 point 
. barrier/ with \H? first of two 



baskets, while Don Lannfgan sco- 
red twice from the foul line. 
The game was played in a slow 
manner, but this was more then 
overshadowed by great shooting 
by both teams, particularly by * 
Laurentian. Coach Ken Shields 
stated that the Vees played much 



better in the second half as they 
ran better and played good de- 
fence. Coach Shields also ex- 
pressed dismay on thepartof his 
team for taking unecessary long 
shots, when they could have 
worked the ball In closer* How- 
ever, he was quite satisfied with 



the team in the second half and 
with good reason as they scored 
. 61 points. 
This marks the second time in 
three games that the Vees have 
surpassed the 100 point mark and 
Indicates the strong offence that 
the Voyageurs have; Saturday's 



game also demonstrated the ver- 
satility of the team, as almost 
all of the starting five took 
turns in controlingtheballgame* 
The Vees also played well as 
a team and except for once were 
never in trouble during the ga- 
me. Saturday the Vees play host 
to Trent University* 



OIAA eligibility rules to be tested in court 



by noel beach 

Jack Porter, coach of the Lau- 
rentian Voyageurs isn't the only 
one Incensed at the eligibility ru- 
les of the OIAA* Dave Kosoy, first 
team allstar in the OIAA last 
year, and a defenseman for the 
York Yeomen is going to court 
to quash a ruling which makes 

him ineligible for league compe- 
tition this year, 

Kosoy, a third year law student 
at the Osgoode section of York 
university has played five years of 
intercollegiate sports. According 
to OIAA Interpretation of the eli- 
gibility rules a player can only 
play for five seasons* This would' 
be Kosoy's sixth. , 

Kosoy' Is In much the same si- 
tuation -as Rick Morris of the 
Voyageurs who * played for the 



Qallas Black Hawks of the CPHL. 
Vees had a situation much the 
same last year when John Dedl- 
ana, captain of the team was sus- 
pended during the season because 
he had not recleved his release 
from the Kansas City Blues* At 
that time the Vees were forced 
to forflt all games won up to that 
point* 

The present situation is quite 
absurd* Kosoy played three sea- 
sons at the University of Akron 
(Ohio) on the football team* He 
then went to Osgoode for hockey 
for a year* and was with the new- 
ly merged Osgoode-York team for 
last year* 

But the situation becomes even 
more absurd. If that can be po- 
ssible* Murray Stroud, also with 
York, and who is the Yeomen cap- 
tain is eligible to play this year 
in his SIXTH YEAR of collegiate 



Ski instruction starts 



The Athletic Division of Lau- 
rentian. Is offering ski instruc- - 
tton for only $5.00 per person. 
This fee covers the use of equip- 
ment and aclllties**skln boats, r 
poles*. skies and -the use of the 

tow. 
Instruction times are from 

Monday, to , Friday, 1:00 p*m. to 

2:00 p.m. and on Saturday from 



10:30 a*m. to 12:30 p*m. Class- 
es will ' meet once a week and 
will be limited to twelve pet 
instructor to obtain best Indi- 
vidual attention* 
This program is open to all 
. undergraduates, faculty memt* 
ers and their family* Register 
now with Miss Rita Paquette 
Ext* 510, physical Edu cation Cen- . 
tre* 



hockey. Stroud played for Univer- 
sity of Toronto and then trans- 
ferred to York. That most of his , 
hockey was played before the ru- 
ling was introduced in 1966 appa- 
rently allows him to play* 
Both Porter and Kosoy feel that 
academics should be the only re- 
quirement for college sports. Por- 
ter feels that as long as the play- 
er in question Is a bona fide 
student, as certified by the college 
registrar, then he should be allo- 
wed to play. He said rather sar- 
castically in a recent interview 
that, he was tempted to put eve- 
ry student at the university 00 
the team, lust so the league would 
see how ridiculous the eligibility 
rules are. 

There is no limit to the number 
of players allowed on a team, 
but Is allowed to dress onlyacer- 
tain number of players for each ' 
game. (This is the reason for the 
Junior Varsity teams atmanyunl- 
verslties. There is a good 1 sup- 
ply of replacements if someone 
starts to lag or is Injured*} The 
league executive must check each 
player's eligibility and 2000 stu- 
dents would require alot of check- 
tuatian as the Vees' Rick Mor- 
ris* Both play only in exhibition 
games* Morris is con lined because 
he played pro last vear with the 
ing." , ■ ' 



What Is even more interesting 
about the Kosoy case is that if 
he were in the OQAA he would 
be eligible to play as the ruling 
is interpreted in that league to 
mean only one sport, not all sports* 
The merging of the two leagues 
should be interesting as the in- 
terpretations of the rules shoald 
make everyone happy (or taeli- 
Bible). 
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